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OUR LAST LODGINGS. 


Let me make myself understood, reader, at the 
outset. The above title does not refer to that 
Bourne from which no traveller ever returns, and 
which some have therefore identified with Kilburn. 
It means simply what it says. I propose to describe 
the last lodgings occupied by myself and my friend 
Grateman last Easter, the awful circumstances of 
which seem certainly worth telling, although they 
have given each of us a considerable distaste for 
leaving home at that festive season, for the future. 
I told Grateman how it would be before we started ; 
but he is always self-opinionated ; and when he has 
‘the gout flying about him,’ as he calls it, which 
he happened to have at the period in question (for 
I am sorry to say that although he eats fish in 
Lent, he does not confine himself to that article by 
any means), he is as obstinate as a mule. 

‘My good soul,’ said I persuasively, ‘it is idle 
to think of “ running down” to Sandcliff at Easter- 
time, at a moment’s notice, The place is chokeful. 
We shall not find a roof to put our heads under; 
and even if we start by the first train, we cannot 
be down there till ten o’clock. 

‘And plenty of time too, interrupted he impa- 
tiently. ‘The moon will be up, and the sea will 
be looking lovely. The doctors say I require “a 
thorough change,” and the sooner I get it the better. 
As for rdoms, I’ll telegraph to the hotel at once.’ 

We telegraphed accordingly, and the reply came 
back: ‘ Hotel quite full throughout the week; no 
lodgings to be procured in the town.’ 

‘That’s all nonsense, explained Grateman on 
the receipt of this discouraging intelligence. 
‘They ’re like the Dog in the Manger, these hotels: 
if they can’t take one in themselves, they do all 
they can to hinder others from taking one in. 
Now, I tell you what I'll do. In order to insure 
everything being in readiness for us when we 
arrive—for I don’t deny the town may be full— 
I'll telegraph to Frank Surpliss; fellow that was 
in my year at Oriel, and who lives at Sandcliff; 
popular preacher there: wish I’d thought of it 
before.’ 


‘You can rely upon him, can you ?’ 

‘Of course, I can. We were always in the same 
boat at college, and very literally, too, for he pulled 
stroke, and I pulled bow in the eight” So he sat 
down and wrote: From James Grateman, Col- 
chicum Terrace, London, to Frank Surpliss, Clergy- 
man, Sandcliff (‘Is that the way to put it, eh? 
However, the clerk will make it right.’). Two bed- 
rooms and a sitting-room, somewhere, for to-night. 
Have some supper ready ; and join us.—‘ There: if 
he is anything like what he was five years ago, 
he’ll snap at that like a trout at a fly. So now, 
you see, you ’ve got everything settled’ 

If I had, Grateman had not. It takes a great 
deal to settle him comfortably when he has ‘the 
gout flying about him.’ He must have everything 
nice, and a good deal of it, and to the minute, or 
else his irritation does not confine itself to his toe. 
In travelling, particularly, he is at such periods 
hard to please. He must have the seat opposite 
to him in the railway carriage kept for the 
accommodation of his feet; and if anybody ven- 
tures even into the next seat, his manner becomes 
unpleasant. On the present occasion, however, we 
secured a ‘through’ carriage to ourselves, by the 
judicious investment of a florin ; and Grateman took 
off his boots, and stowed away his many travelling 
appurtenances overhead and underfoot, with that 
sense of security that fears no change. At the junc- 
tion, where a train from another part of London was 
wont to meet our own, there was a great crowd of 
passengers, but the silver key which had secured 
our places had fastened our door, and we remained 
undisturbed throughout the usual time spent in 
stoppage. At the last moment, however, an official 
put his head in at the window, and cried out: 
‘Change, here. Make haste, gentlemen ; there is 
not an instant to lose.’ 

‘We want no change, man,’ answered Grateman 
in the words of Montezuma, in Pizarro, and with 
much the same magnificent expression of counte- 
nance. ‘ We are booked through to Sandcliff” 

‘We always change here at Easter-time, sir ; and 
you must hurry, J can tell you, if you don’t wish 
to be left behind.’ 
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Remonstrance, Rage, and an everlasting Rancour 
inst the fellow who had so unconscientiously 
taken his florin, had to be es for the time, 
while the unhappy Grateman huddled his chattels 
together, and with his boots in his mouth (I speak 
the literal truth), limped across the platform to the 
departing train. It was full of — excursion- 
ists, and yet, even they resented his appearance 
and Poo and we only obtained places with the 
utmost difficulty, and to the great discontent of our 
fellow-travellers. I really don’t think they were 
to blame for objecting to our society: it was not 
only that appearances were against my companion 
as to clothes ; indignation, and the not being able 
to breathe with facility (through his boots), gave 
him a very truculent appearance. So soon as cir- 
cumstances admitted a on he indulged for 
some minutes in indiscriminate invective, and then 
(his sense of humour overcoming his sense of 
wrong) suddenly burst into roars of laughter. The 
company evidently took him for a maniac; and 
when I endeavoured to calm him, it was equally 
clear that they set me down as his keeper. It was 
a long and wearisome journey, the train stopping 
everywhere, because it was r-time, and we 
did not arrive at Sandcliff till past ten at night. 
There was no Frank Surpliss to meet us, nor did 
the station-master know his address, nor was there 
any message for us of any kind. 
re was not even a fly to take us and our 
luggage ; for the town was as full of lodgers as an egg 
of meat, and no more were expected by the flymen. 
There was one very small omnibus, belonging to the 
Black Horse Hotel, from which we had received the 
unpromising telegram, and into that we crowded 
with four others—a man and his wife, who were in 
the same houseless position as ourselves ; a stout 
old lady, whose absence would have been a relief, 
yet who observed that it really was not worth 
while for her to ride at all, since she had such a 
little way to go; and a good-natured-looking 
young man, who unintentionally incurred our hate 
y stating that he was particularly fortunate, since 
he had not only a bed at the hotel, but friends in 
Alma Road, who could have taken him in had he 
wished it, only it was pleasanter at the hotel. When 
we reached the Inn, we were of course informed 
that there was No Room; but the good-natured 
young man, after a short but sharp inward struggle, 
gave up his a ent to the married couple, 
and got into the "bus again, the driver of which 
was instructed by us to try the other inn. This was 
along way off, and the good-natured young man, con- 
scious of self-sacrifice, thought it very hard that he 
was not taken to Alma Road. The stout old lady, 
too, reiterated her remark that she lived so near at 
hand that it was hardly worth while for her to ride. 
At the Gray Mare, we were informed with triumph 
that it was fuller than its rival ; but that ings 
were to be procured in ey 9 Terrace. 
was a sort of hanging-garden half-way up the cliff, 
and took us twenty minutes to reach it, during 
which the good-natured young man grew very 
melancholy, and even the stout old lady murmured 
that ‘if she had only know’d she would never have 
ridden” At Babylon Terrace, we were informed 
that ‘the ’ouse was full—and no thanks to them 
ple at the Gray Mare—a week ago and more.’ 
t was now considerably past eleven, and Grate- 
man’s expressive countenance was quite a picture. 
‘Let us order supper,’ said he, ‘at the inn, at all 
events,’ But even that idea failed to dissipate his 


gloomy forebodings, and he inquired significant] 
of the stout old lady, evidently with an eye to the 
worst, at what time in the morning the sun rose in 
those parts. We both, indeed, began to look at 
the bus with a view to its convenience as a sleep- 
ing apartment, and a most ry appear- 
ance it presented. ‘I do wish he’d go to 
Road,’ muttered the once good-natured young man, 
with tes hay seen ; and, ‘ Well, I might ha’ got 
to my p sooner on my own legs,’ echoed our 
lady-companion. 

t the Gray Mare, we got out with our port- 
manteaus ; and whether that poor young man 
ever got to Alma Road, or that old lady ever 
reached the home that lay so near, and yet seemed 
unapproachable, I know not. There is no space 
in these columns for any woes except our own, 
Our first act was to promise a mighty guerdon . 
to ‘the Boots,” if o y he should succeed in 
getting us apartments for the night; and off he 
sta for that ie so sanguine and self- 
reliant, that we sat down to our late supper in 
tolerable spirits. But as the minutes flew by, and 
one after another of the inmates of the coffee-room 
went off to bed with a cheerful ‘Good-night’ to 
their friends, and the clock-hand drew near to mid- 
night, and yet the Boots returned not, we yp at 
experience a collapse. The landlady had y 
offered us two sofas in the ladies’ coffee-room, 
which Grateman had declined with thanks. Both 
of us might, under the circumstances, be said to be 
of a retiring disposition, but Grateman was par- 
ticularly modest ; and the idea of sleeping in an 
apartment devoted by day to the fair sex, and to 
which one of them might at any time return, 
having by chance forgotten something, was too 
much for his nerves. As time wore on, however, 
we began to think less delicately upon this matter, 
and sent out the waiter to say that we would have 
the sofas. The reply came back, that they had 
been taken since our arrival by two distinguished 
foreigners, who were already in occupation of them. 

We had no hope that any good-natured young 
man at the Gray Mare would turn out for us; for 
we had already become unpopular with the guests of 
that establishment. The few late sitters up in the 
coffee-room were of a genial, not to say convivial 
turn, and had endeavoured to enter into conversa- 
tion with us; but we, engrossed by the terrible 
circumstances of our position, had rejected their 
advances ; their well-meant and civil remarks 
about the weather and Mr Disraeli had seemed 
but bald disjointed chat to us; and they, good 
lack! had taken the inattention of us poor house- 
less wanderers for pride. At midnight, the Boots 
returned, dispirited, jaded, down-at-heel (if I may 
use the expression) with the news, that there was 
but one bed in the town, and that a very little 
one. Grateman and I looked at one another sig- 
nificantly as each produced a silver coin from his 
pocket. ‘You toss, I cry, said my companion 
gloomily. ‘Tails.’ I think by his tone he felt he 
was going to lose. The shilling came down with 
the blessed effigy of her gracious Majesty upper- 

‘No,’ said I, with a burst o imity ; ‘you 
have the gout. Take it; enjoy it d mean the bed) ; 
and never mind me,’ 

If a lover of Human Nature (whereas there was 
only the sleepy waiter) had been in that coffee- 
room, he could not have failed to be pleased at the 

isinterestedness 


ensuing spectacle ; at the generous disin 
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(although I say it who should be silent) upon 
the one side, and at the forbearance and disinclina- 
tion to take advantage of a disinterested liberality 
upon the other. Grateman said it was he who had 
cajoled me down to Sandcliff ; and indeed it was 
quite true that his ridiculous obstinacy and self- 
confidence had alone brought us to this dreadful 
But I said : ‘ Pooh, pooh; we are equally to 
io ;’ (though that, of course, was absurd.) The 
noble le as to who should suffer for both was 
really touching. At last, the unsympathetic waiter 
observed that the house was a-going to shut up, so 
we had to do the same, We left the Gray Mare 
(it looked — white in the moonlight) in com- 
y with the still faithful, because unpaid Boots, 
Soule a portmanteau in each hand. dropped 
mine at my lodgi 

‘ And now, sir, where am I to take yours ?’ 

‘That is the very question, Boots, which you 
must decide for me,’ replied Grateman; and he 
placed in his hand a couple of half-crowns. 

As though electrically moved by contact with 
the precious metal, this faithful retainer cried: 
‘Lor, sir, I have it; and I might have had it an 
hour ago. He was not referring to the money. 
He had really an idea. ‘ You shall sleep in a first- 
class carriage at the railway station, sir. I know 
the night-porter, sir; and he will call you in the 
morning, and bring you your hot water just as 
snug as though you were with us. It’s not at all 
unusual, when the town’s chokeful, as it is now, I 
do assure you.’ 

Grateman’s features expressed no surprise, for he 
was so dead beat that he could have slept any- 
where ; and he confessed to me afterwards that he 
had had thoughts of a bathing-machine, numbers 
of which we had drawn up in a field, like a 
herd of amphibious beasts, awaiting the arrival of 
the summer season. But, in his helpless condition, 
1 could not see safely rather 
carriaged. e night-porter seemed pleased to 
have a guest, and placing a board between the 
opposite seats, and putting a cushion upon it, made 
up a tolerable ex tempore bed in a couple of minutes. 
Instead of bed-clothes, my friend had our two rail- 
way rugs ; and altogether, if it was not luxurious 
accommodation, it was better than being ‘ lodged’ 
like corn, by the wind and rain, which might have 


to him, 
shall have to call said his 
chamberlain with a grin, ‘because this carriage oe 
with the early parliamentary to London ;’ and so 
we left him, already half asleep, with his gout and 

P. 
his railway rugs fl about him. 

Perhaps a will think me unfeeling and sar- 
donic in the above description of my friend’s 
w to me ight, you will perceive 
and therefore unsympathising. His rest was 
destined to be palitan compared to mine. 
I make no reflection on the bed, which was soft, 
nor on its furniture, which was clean, nor on the 


allow that Mrs Binks, the a was not only 


thing in her appearance that first e me the 
notion that was not right in No 4 Paradise 
Gardens, ‘I you will be comfortable, sir, 
said she fi y, when she wished me Good- 


night; but there was that in her tone which 
seemed to add, ‘although I shall be uncommonly 
surprised if you are.’ 

ut the room, as I have said, was a comfortable 
room enough, on the ground-floor, and communi- 
cating by folding-doors with the little dining-room, 
in the of which a cheerful fire was burning ; 
and I felt thankful for warmth and shelter, and 
not disposed to entertain suspicions and fore- 
bodings. I disrobed myself with deliberation, and 
sat_in my dressing-gown smoking a pipe or two, 
and reading in the Metaphysical Magazine one of 
my own articles, which is the very pleasantest sort 
of reading I know, until one o’clock, and then with 
a nod of satisfaction, and the confidential remark : 
What an uncommonly intelligent writer this is! 
I got into bed, and fell asleep in a moment : nothi 
but the extraordinary merit of the literature co 
have kept me awake so long. 

I don’t know how many Susie or minutes I had 
been asleep, but something suddenly roused me to 
acute consciousness ; there was no touch, no sound ; 
but ‘that wonderful sense of human companion- 
ship which strikes through sleep and trance, and 
maybe even death itself * warned me that there 
was another person in the room: another ‘sympa- 
thetic member of the t United Family of 
Man,’* unless, indeed (which delicacy forbade me 
to imagine), it was a ag» As I gazed with 
straining eyes before me, the blackness of night 
faded into gloom, and in the gloom I saw a ny! 
figure standing by the chest of drawers on which 
had placed my watch and money. 

‘Who are you? cried I, in a terrible voice (for 
fear is a thing unknown to me!). 

There was no reply. I repeated my inquiry in 
still more determined accents, and then a tremu- 
lous voice answered: ‘O sir, don’t ’ee tell Mr 
but I am Mrs 

you imagine anything more embarrassing 
than my position? ‘The mind, stored with histori- 
cal incidents, rushes with lightning speed over the 

t,’* but finds no parallel to my awful position 
ater than that of the esteemed iarch Jose 
‘Oh, don’t ’ee, don’t ’ee tell Mr Binks,’ repeated the 
quavering tones, and this time they were so very 
tremulous that I felt that not even . ee 
infatuation for myself could have so ormed 
my eens 2 straightforward if somewhat melan- 
choly speech. It was certainly not the Mrs Binks 
whom J had seen who thus addressed me. 

‘Wicked woman!’ cried I, ‘who are you?’ 

‘You old Poll t, said I ily (for I now 


perceived that her voice was with age), 
‘leave this room immediately, or I will send for the 


lice.’ 
‘I’ll go and sit in the parlour ia eee 
she meekly, and she opened one "of the olding- 


doors d As the 80, the 
ight from the embers, which were still glowi 

to me an ancient female, nearer a 
than any other round number, and with a head 
that shook not so much with the palsy of age, as 
with that of mental imbecility. It was plain to 
me at once that my untimely visitor had survived 
her wits. Poor old lady! I repented already of 


* Something of this sort was in the article above 
referred to; and I cannot resist the temptation of a 

tation or two. Authors will easily forgive me; and 
the general public cannot but be the better for it, 


J 


apartment itself, which the Boots had with so | 
much diligent toil secured for me. I will even | 
my exceedingly late arrival ; and yet it was some- | - = _ __ 
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having spoken to her so harshly; but I also 
regretted that there was no lock to my door. 
However, overcome with fatigue, I placed a hea 
chair against the door of communication, whic 
— inwards, and fell once more into a sound 
sleep. The unwilling movement of this obstacle 
over the t awoke me at dawn. The ancient 
female, tired of her own company, was evidently 
again about to present herself; and she did so. 
Daylight became her, poor soul, even less than 
firelight. She looked more than a hundred now, 
and if I might compare the human form divine 
with that of the feathered creation, she bore a most 
extraordinary resemblance to a moulting cockatoo. 

*My good lady,’ said I, in a tone (I hope) of 
gentlemanly remonstrance, ‘ this sort of thing will 
not do. If you can go without sleep, J can't. 
What are you coming here for, and what does it all 
mean ?” 

*O sir, don’t ’ee tell ’—— 


If you don’t leave my room instanter, and promise 
never to enter it again, Ill tell Binks as sure as 
your name’s whatever it is.’ 

But long before I had concluded this fortunately 
imagined menace, the poor lost creature had taken 
herself off in alarm, and I heard her stockinged 
feet slide along the passage, and go wearily down 
the kitchen stairs. 

But I could not get to sleep again, and might for 
that matter just as well have passed the night in 
the small omnibus. I lay long, however, and rose 
to a late breakfast, so that it much surprised me 
not to see Grateman, whom circumstances, I knew, 
must have compelled to rise hours before, and who 
had promised to be with me at that meal. When 
I told the waiting-maid what had happened to me, 
she did not seem at all surprised. 

‘That’s master’s mother, explained she. ‘Being 
quite mad, she is put to sleep in the back-kitchen, 
only sometimes she goes wandering over the house 
at night like a bad sperrit. Lodgers, like yourself, 
don’t like it ; and that ’s why this house is always 
the last in Sandcliff to be let.’ 

‘ But, poor thing,’ said I, ‘if she is mad, why be 
angry with her ?’ 

‘She ain’t more mad than she is wicked, sir,’ 
responded the abigail darkly :* then added, with 
intense unction, ‘ Drat her!’ 

I saw that there was ony enough in No. 4 
Paradise Gardens to account for any amount of 
melancholy in Mrs Binks the younger; that she 
was more unfortunate in her mother-in-law even 
than most people, was abundantly clear; but not 
being a commissioner in lunacy, I did not venture 
to push my inquiries. Besides, there was as 
matter for my attention in the absence of Grate- 
man. What could have become of him? True, 
the morning was beautiful, and might well have 
tempted him for a stroll, but not with those tender 
feet of his, for a four hours’ walk, unless the ‘ com- 
plete change’ had already altered my friend beyond 
all recognition. At ten o’clock I started for the 
railway station, still expecting to meet him at 
every turn of the road: on my arrival at the 
terminus, I found the night-porter had gone home 
for the day, and that nobody knew anything about 
Grateman. The station-master derided the idea 
that anybody could have been accommodated with 
a bed in a first-class carriage, and delicately insin- 
uated that I was one of those who rise early in the 
morning to follow strong drinks. 


‘Yes, I will,’ cried I sharply ; ‘1’ll tell Mr Binks. | Lod, 


I gave him my card to let him know that he was 
dealing with a public character ; and he grew very 
respectful at once. ‘ There’s a tele just come 
for you, sir, said he ; ‘ only we didn’t know your 
address, although, of course, we are well acquainted 
with your name.’ 

This was pleasant of the man, and I nodded 
affably. The telegram was from Grateman, and 
ran as follows: ‘I am at home again. That infer- 
nal rascal forgot to call me, and I never woke till 
the train arrived at London Bridge. A very impu- 
dent letter from that fellow Surpliss, who “ pays 
no attention to telegrams during the Easter season.” 
Gout flying about me worse t ever; I never 
mean to go to Sandcliff again.’ 


As for myself, I don’t go so far as to say that; . 


but if I do ever visit Sandcliff, I shall—until I 
receive some trustworthy intimation of the decease 
of Mrs Binks the elder—avoid No. 4 Paradise 
Gardens, where the Boots engaged for me My Last 
sings. 


WILD TRIBES IN VANCOUVER. 


Tue general belief prevalent among travellers, 
scientific men, and the pioneers of civilisation 
everywhere is, that savage races are gradually 
disappecring, not only under the influence of the 
vices and diseases introduced among them by white 
men, and, in shamefully frequent instances, the 
cruelty perpetrated upon them in the interests of 
civilisation and commerce, but by a natural law, 
inexplicable indeed, but indisputably evident in 
its action. The study of their condition acquires, 
from this fact, an additional interest, and is invested 
with a poetical charm for the imagination, which 
exceeds the pee attraction of learning their 
condition with a view to improving it, and assimi- 
lating their notions of life and the best means of 
its enjoyment with those of the civilised intruders 
on their territory. People who do not know or 
care anything about the matter pronounce, in an 
off-hand manner, all savages to be alike; but those 
who read the various experiences of travellers and 
explorers, know that an infinite variety in national 
characteristics, in habits, in intellectual potenti- 
alities, in belief, in barbarism, and in physical 
features, may be found within the two extremes 
of savage life, as depicted by Cooper and Sir 
Samuel Baker—between the Delaware and the 
— tribes, and will readily believe that the 
celebrated novelist, who elevated the former into 
a noble race, was not much more, though more 
humanely prejudiced in favour of the savage, than 
the distinguished traveller, who denies to the latter 
the privileges of humanity, and proclaims his 
inferiority to the brute. 

Of one species of this great variety, Mr Sproat,* 
who, in 1860, took possession, in the name of her 
Majesty, of Alberni, on the western coast of Van- 
couvers Island, gives a curious and interesting 
account. This is the Aht race, hitherto almost as 
little known as the Andaman islanders, and pos- 
sessing certain striking traits of character and 
national history curious to contemplate, considering 
the utter isolation of their lives. It is pleasant to 
know that these simple, harmless, intelligent people 
were not cruelly treated by the English settlers. 
Their land was not forcibly taken from them ; they 


* Scenes and Studi Savage Li: Gilbert 


Chambers's Journal, 
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were only obliged to sell it, notwithstanding their 
mild and reasonable protest. There is something 
pathetic in the story of Mr Sproat’s interview with 
the chiefs of the Seshahts, when he went to 
announce the inevitable arrival of the King-George- 
men (for these unlearned B ee hold ‘King- 
George’ a synonym for all English royalty), and 
the old man answered his greeting thus: ‘“ Our 
families are well, our people have plenty of food ; 
but how long this will last we know not. We see 
your ships, and hear things which make our hearts 
grow faint. They say that more King-George-men 
will soon be here; and will take our land, our 
firewood, our fishing-ground; that we shall be 
placed on a little spot, and shall have to do every- 
thing according to the fancies of the King-George- 
men.” I answered: “It is true that more King- 
George-men are coming—they will soon be here ; 
but your land will be bought at a fair price.” “We 
don’t wish to sell the land, or the water ; let your 
friends stay in their own country.” To which I 
rejoined : “My great chief, the high chief of the 
King-George-men, seeing that you do not want 
your land, orders that you shall sell it. It is of no 
use to you. The trees you do not need; you will 
fish and hunt as you do now, and collect firewood, 
age for your eon and cedar for your canoes. 


fish and oil.” “Ah, but we don’t care to do as the 
white men wish.” “ Whether or not,” said I, “the 
white men will come. All your people know that 
they are your superiors; they make the things 
which you value. You cannot make muskets, 
blankets, or bread. The white men will teach your 
children to read printing, and to be like them- 
selves.” “We do not want the white man. He 
steals what we have. We wish to live as we are.”’ 

Complaint and remonstrance were vain. The 
King-George-men came, and a civilised settlement 
was formed in the midst of the Seshahts almost 
immediately ; the poor natives looking on, help- 
less and unadmiring, at buildings, wharfs, steam- 
engines, ploughs, oxen, horses, and pigs, all equally 
unknown to them. The scene of the new settle- 
ment, from which the Indians quietly moved away, 
but to only a short distance, abounds in natural 
beauties. The localities inhabited by the Aht tribes 
are the three large sounds on the west coast. of 
Vancouver’s Island, whose names are Nitinaht, 
Klah-oh-quaht, and Nootka. Nitinaht includes the 
Alberni settlement. The sounds throw out arms 
in various directions inland ; and into these arms, 
coming from mountain-lakes known to a few 
Indians only, shallow rivers flow, which are 
diversified by falls and rapids, and deepen here 
and there when pent up between mountains which 
approach each other ¢ ee Mr Sproat thus de- 
scribes the scenery, with which the natives harmo- 
nise as little, perhaps, as the African savages with 
their beautiful tropical land, though they are de- 
cidedly not degraded, considered as savages: ‘The 
broad surface of the sounds is studded with rocky 
islets of various sizes, covered with hemlock, cedar, 
and pine trees, which also, the pine predominating, 
clothe the rugged sides of the hills, that rise 
from the shore into peaks or serrated ridges. . . . . 
I found the best time to linger in a canoe on these 
wide bays was just about the twilight, when the 
harsh, sharp lines of the surrounding scenery were 
softened, and the shadows of islet and mountain 
lengthened over the singularly clear water. Among 
the islands, and on the shore of the sounds, there 


he white men will give you work, and buy your | 
| dear to the savage, sullenly tracking his prey—is 


is an endless number and variety of passages, 
creeks, bays, and harbours, of all shapes and sizes, 
which can be discovered only on a near approach. 
Many of these marine nooks are deep enough to 
float the largest ship, and far down through the 
pellucid water, never moved by storms, gardens of 
zoophytes are visible at the bottom, 
he ocean-coast outside has different features, and 
the large waves of the North Pacific break upon it, 
even in calm weather, with a fierce grandeur, and 
roar sullenly among the caverns. The coast is not 
considered dangerous, but in the winter, storms are 
revalent. ‘The line of the raging surf on the 
ch extends for miles to some rocky cape, over 
which the waves foam, the spray being borne 
upwards, and flung through the air. Wild black 
clouds a’ —. the earth, and are hurried along 
by the blast. There is nowhere any sign of life 
now; the Indians crowd together in their houses, 
and the birds huddle behind the sheltering rocks’ 
The interior of the Aht country is pine-forest, 
dense, boundless, undulating, diversified by lakes, 
which are in fact ‘tarns, wonderfully fine, gloomy, 
and impressive, such forests and such lakes as 
naturally associate themselves with our most 
romantic notions of the wild Indian life. The 
intensity of the solitude of these hidden places— 
solitude so unendurable to the civilised man, so 


deeply impressive. All is silence, but for the 
melancholy cry of the loon, or the breaking of a 
decayed branch in the woods. In the night, the 
traveller, resting under a cedar-tree, sees the 
lightning - flash illumine the shaggy mountain 
before him, and when the blazing glare comes 
again, marks the long line through the trees made 
by the avalanche in rolling down for thousands of 
feet into the lake. He watches the draperies of 
mist moving upwards from the gloomy falls, and 
that cataract, just seen hanging like a silver thread 
to the cap of clouds on the far summit, which 
strikes the eye again, expanded into a torrent, a 
thousand feet lower at the exposed turn of some 
ravine, and then is heard rushing into the narrow 
lake. Among these forests, so dense that not one 
tree in fifty struggles successfully for its share 
of sunshine, live the strange people, who, in a 
space of time brief, when ah by the la 

of history, will in all probability have ceased to 
exist, will have disappeared, almost unchronicled, 
leaving no monuments, not even ruins, to tes- 
tify to their having existed. The Ahts are a 
better-looking race than savages generally, and 
the men have well-formed limbs. Corpulence is 
unknown amongst them, and any physical deform- 
ity is very rare. They are wonderfully dexterous 
and indefatigable oarsmen; and their powers of 
endurance, in any work to which they are accus- 
tomed, are very great. Mr Sproat has had men 
with him from sunrise to sunset, whilst exploring 
new districts, where the walking tried his powers 
to the utmost, and they scarcely seemed to feel the 
exertion ; and could also bear the want of food for 
a long time without becoming exhausted. 

The moral deformities imputed to them by the 
Abbé Domenech are as fabulous as the physical, 
and their defects are rather negative than positive. 
The notion of the coast Indians being deficient in 
muscular power in their legs, arose, Mr Sproat 
believes, from their legs being always seen un- 
covered—a severe ordeal for any people. ‘If the 


men wore blankets,’ he asks, ‘ how many presentable 
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legs would there be in an ordinary crowd of 
Englishmen?’ Imagine a sculptor and a critic 
questioned, like Mrs Todgers, in presence of a 
sans-culotte House of Commons! e complexion 
of the Aht people is a dull caer duller and 


no browner than that of the Englis ple would 
be, if they were perpetually ex to weather, 
and if they lived exclusively on oil, blubber, and 


They swim well, are unrivalled as divers, 
and bathe every day in the sea, which, though the 
climate of Vancouver’s Island is, on the whole, 
milder than that of England, is colder than on any 
part of the shores of Great Britain. The Ahts are 
much less dirty in their habits than many civilised 
ag a: ; it lashes with one’s notions of wild people 
to find daily ablutions de rigueur, and to learn that 
the women wash themselves, and arrange their 
hair, after their day’s work, like our own house- 
maids, only more thoroughly. The men wear 
blankets, since they have been introduced to them ; 
a single garment of bear-skin was the primitive 
dress : the women wear a kind of shift in addition 
to the blanket. The head and feet are uncovered, 
except on canoe-journeys, when hats and capes 
made of are worn. The men are beardless and 
whiskerless, except at Nootka Sound, where some, 
supposed to have Spanish blood in them, have 
large moustaches and whiskers. They are a gentle 
race, and Mr Sproat observes: ‘It is a characteristic 
of these natives that men sometimes saunter along 
holding each other’s hand in a friendly way; a 
habit never to be observed in civilised life, except 
amongst boys, or sailors when intoxicated.’ 

The natives wear their hair, which is a dark, dull 
brown, long, and in a on the 
crown, or oosely under wreaths of grass or 
feathered bird-ski The women are careful of 
their hair, and have little boxes in which they keep 
combs and looking-glasses. The men are singularly 
disdainful of ornaments, and such toys as readily 
tempt the negro, have no charms for the sober- 

inded Ahts. ‘The women are more like their 
sex everywhere; they are seldom seen without 
rings, bracelets, and anklets of beads and brass ; 
their blankets are beautifully ornamented with 
beads ; and a brilliant bit of cockle-shell, or horse- 
shoe-shaped piece of brass, often adorns their well- 
formed noses. The teeth of the natives are regular, 
but stumpy, and deficient in enamel, in conse- 
quence of the large seasoning of sand to the dried 
salmon to which they are accustomed. Tattooing 
is not practised among the Ahts, and the head- 
flattening process has fallen much into disuse. 
‘The traveller, says Mr Sproat, ‘leaves on this 
side of Cape Scott a people with fine broad, though 
slightly flattened, foreheads, and heads well set 
on, and soon north side 

cape, among the uotth nation, a people 
with disfigured | heads, and who speak a different 
. The sudden change from vigour to 
decrepitude, from maturity to age, in these people 
is very remarkable. As in some climes there is no 
percepttble twilight, so in their lives there is no 
intermediate stage in their existence between full 
manhood and the first steps into age.’ 

The Ahts have extraordinary strength in their 
hands, and are fleet.of foot, and their skill in 
managing their canoes cannot be s ;_ but 
Mr Sproat has seen a crew of Indians beaten by a 
trained crew of white men in a long canoe-race on 
the sea. Their method of encampment is very 
curious and interesting. Their movements follow 


those of the salmon, which forms their chief sus- 
tenance. Following the lordly fish as they swim 
up the rivers and inlets, the natives place their 
summer encampments at some distance from the 
seaboard, towards which they return for the winter 
season, about the end of October, with a stock of 
dried fish. By this arrangement, being near the 
sea-shore, they can get shell-fish if their supply of 
salmon runs short, and can also catch the first fish 
that approach the shore in the early spring. When 
the purveying-work is done at each place, the camp 
is broken up, and the putrid heaps of refuse are 
left to the scavenger services of the elements and 
the birds. The following description of the method 
of removing from an encampment makes one regard 
these wild tribes with wondering admiration. 
* Two large canoes are placed about six feet a) 

and connected by planks—the sides and roots of 
the houses laid transversely upon each other, so as 
to form a wide deck the whole length of the canoe, 
space enough for one man being reserved at the 
bow and stern, On this deck are baskets full of 
gga of salmon-roe, dried salmon, and other 

h, together with wooden boxes, containi 
and articles. The - 
children sit in a space purposely left for 
them. Each canoe is cue by two Mon who, 
with the women and children, raise a cheery song 
as they float down the stream. The principal men 
send slaves or others to prepare their quarters ; and 
among the common people, it is understood before- 
hand who shall live together at the new encamp- 
ment. A willing, handy poor man sometimes is 
invited to live for the winter with a richer family, 
for whom he works for a small remuneration.’ 
The houses of the natives, at their camping- 
grounds, are and strongly constructed, Built 
of cedar-wood, ‘far superior to the hovels of Con- 
—— or the mud-cabins in the west of Suther- 
land,’ and very often beautifully situated ; not that 
the natives have any sense of, or feeling for, the 
beauties of nature ; in that respect, they are on a par 
with all other savages; but that the encampment 
is arranged with regard to the vicinity of firewood 
and water, and to getting the advantage of the 
frequently found fantastic masses of rock which 
keep off the wind. The picture of these rude 
houses is not unattractive. The tribes assemble 
like — great respect being shewn to the 
chiefs—for these people have the strictest notions 
on rank and p ence—and pass the winter 
evenings in gossiping and dancing. They are 
given to laughter and joking, and their quarrels 
are neither one hey virulent ; the active form of 
them being confined to pulling one another's hair. 
The Ahts are excessively polite, and have an 
etiquette by which the receiving of guests and 
visitors, to whom they are most hospitable, is 
regulated. ‘Com with the manners of 
English rustics or mechanics, says Mr Sproat, 
‘their manners are simple and rather dignified. In 
meeting out of doors, they have no of 
salutation; in their houses, it consists of a 
polite motioning towards a couch.’ 

Great feasts take place in the winter, of which 
the whale-feasts are the favourite. An Indian who 
thinks anything of himself, never gets a deer or a 
seal, or even a — of flour, without inviting 
his friends to a feast; but the captor of a whale is 
an ——- of note. The festivities are carried 
on with much form and dignity, and not only is 
a plentiful portion assigned to each guest, but the 
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remains are gathered up by the host’s servants, 
and distributed at the houses of all the company. 
These feasts conclude, after true Homeric fashion, 
with bardic recitals of achievements in war and 
hunting. The cooking of the unctuous meal is 
i . Hot stones are put, by means of 
wooden tongs, into large wooden boxes, containing 
a small quantity of water. When the water boils, 
the blubber of the whale, cut into pieces about an 
inch thick, is thrown into these boxes, and hot 
stones are added until the food is cooked. This 
imperfect boiling does not extract half the oil 
from the blubber, but whatever appears is skimmed 
off, and preserved in bladders to be eaten, as a 


‘delicacy, with dried salmon, or with potatoes and 


other roots.’ Silence while eating is considered a 
mark of politeness; and the host and one of his 
servants walk round during the meal to see that 
every one has got his due allowance of blubber, 
according to his rank, The women are excluded 
from these feasts, but they do not seem to be in 
any way ill-treated among the Ahts. As hunting 
and fishing are their occupations, their outdoor 
amusements are limited to swimming and some 
perfectly gg rege competitive trials of 
strength. ey have some plaintive and some 
joyous native music, and a grotesque war-dance ; 
also a dramatic performance, ed the Nook 
dance, which is very interesting and characteristic. 
They are large eaters, like the Mongols, but also, 
like them, have great power of ee ing from 
food. Fish of all kinds, ducks, geese, and deer, 
are their food; and Mr Sproat found out that 
when, either by the improvidence natural to the 
savage, or from real inability to calculate their 

robable wants, it hap that they are in straits 
for want of food, and they become weak and thin, 
they blacken their faces, to hide their altered looks. 
Surely there is a touch of nobility in this. 

They drink nothing but water, and as a corrective 
of the injurious effects of a continued fish and 
animal diet, use various plants, in particular the 

, which grows only in small quantities 
on the west coast; and though they complain 
bitterly that the encroachment of the whites is 
rapidly depriving them of this useful and almost 
necessary plant, they have never attempted to 
increase the age of it by any kind of 
cultivation. ey dislike salt, and will not boil 
potatoes in salt water, even under the pressure 
of hunger. The Ahts are very fond of bartering, 
and keen hands at it; and their intertribal trade- 
laws are numerous, minute, and equitable. Pro- 

is common to the tribe. They possess 

s,and make bows and arrows beautifully. 
The Nitinahts and the Klah-oh-quahts are famous 
for their canoe-making, which is unequalled. All 
the tribes excel in basket-making. The institution 
of slavery is highly prized, and strictly defined 
among these people, who, though they have 
unlimited power over their slaves, and might kill 
them with complete impunity, rarely treat them 
otherwise than well. They entertain much dislike 
and contempt for Chinamen and n whom 
they believe to be much inferior to themselves. 
Their customs of courtship and marriage are 
formal, precise, and just. course, wives are 
purchased after the fashion of savage and civilised 
people, and rank is regarded as of paramount 
importance ; thus, caste is very strictly maintained. 
Their idea of blood-relationship, and the duties 
and responsibilities which it involves, is so strong, 


that Mr Sproat declares it to be the principal 


constituent in the structure of their simple society. 
Polygamy is not prohibited, but it is very y 
ractised. 


The Ahts are cold-blooded, vindictive, and sus- 
—— and their religious rites are sanguinary. 

eir notions of religion are of a vague and 
incomprehensible kind, but they have much faith 
in the efficacy of ‘exerting their hearts, as 
they call prayer, for obtaining what they desire. 
They are very fond of their children, and never 
beat them; but they neglect the sick and the 
old. They believe in omens and sorcery, and 
suffer as much from fear of supernatural evil 
as the most debased of the African tribes. An 
individual from whom Mr Sproat obtained a good 
deal of knowledge of the faith and the superstitions 
of the Ahts, gravely asked him if he ever seen 
a soul, and said he had once seen his own, when, 
at the close of a severe illness, it was brought to 
him by the sorcerer on a small piece of stick, and 
thrown into his head. ‘The traditions of their 
origin cherished by the Ahts are merely grotesque. 
They are entirely wanting in ry ; and their 
belief in an after-life is vague, ull, and uninspir- 
ing. They do not hope for any other or better 
kind of existence than that they possess; they 
fear, but do not aspire to the , and they 
cling with melancholy tenacity to life. Hence, 
their medicine-men, coarse impostors enough, have 
immense power over them. It is impossible to 
read about these people, whose life has none of 
the terrible conditions which make it a relief to 
know that the Esquimaux will soon cease to exist, 
and not regret their decay, not wish that wise, 


powerful, and organised efforts should be made for 
the of such of them as remain. The 


rogress 
of their extinction is strangely rapid. Th 1778, 
Captain Cook rated the population of Nootka 
i in Vancouver's Island, at two thousand ; 
and Captain Meares, ten years later, confirmed 


this estimate, and stated that the population of all 
the villages in the sound at Nootka amounted to 
between three and four thousand. ‘The aggre- 


gate of the population of the sound now is barely 
six hundred souls, yet the natives have remained 
in almost a primitive state, only visited occasion- 
ally by a ——— or a trading schooner. They 
have had plenty of food and better clothes than 
they possessed prior to their knowledge of 
; their not been lessened 

any epidemic, nor e division or emigration 
of any portion of the tribes. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL—THE CLOUD WITHOUT A SILVER 
LINING. 


Tuat the sword is always suspended over human 
life by the horsehair, is an awful fact, but one that 
by no means impresses us like life’s liability to 
sudden change. When the blade descends, all is 
over: sorrow itself is sheared away. Whereas the 
(so-called) lesser evils that menace our existence 
numb us with their pain perhaps for a moment, 
then leave us with full power to feel. The 
slightest accident—a blow or a fall on the spine, 
for instance—may render the strongest man a 


cripple for life, and paralyse his every limb. “a 
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piece of grit blown by the wind into the eye, may 
shut out the face of nature from its lover for ever ; 
nay, may make the most diligent toiler a useless 
piece of human lumber, and compel his little ones 
to beg the bread he can no longer win. The earth- 
quake’s shock is not more frightful to the thick- 
peopled city than are these strokes of unlooked-for 
doom to the individual ; and they occur every day. 
But the most terrible change to which life is sub- 
ject is, without doubt, a moral one—that of from 
Integrity to Crime. 

Imagine a man, prosperous, intelligent, sensitive, 
beloved, but of a hasty temper, who, in a sudden 
access of passion, strikes his neighbour dead at his 
feet. This is a mischance—the provocation being 
sharp and sudden enough, and the weapon at hand 
—within the possible experience of almost every 
one of us. Here is an easy-going, life-enjoying 
human creature, grumbling at small things, because 
he has but them to complain of (just such another 
perhaps as you or I, reader), who knows nothing of 
crime and criminals except what he reads in the 
newspapers. A moment of time elapses, and he 
becomes a man-slayer. A revolution has taken 

lace in his circumstances more hideous by far to 

im than if half the universe (not his half, b 
other) had been swallowed up in flame. Nay, he 
would welcome the immediate advent of the judg- 
ment-day, since God would understand the strength 
and instancy of the temptation, and perhaps forgive 
it; whereas man will make no such allowance. 
He is no longer man’s fellow-creature ; no longer 
free, but a Felon. The very crown of sorrow— 
‘the remembrance of happier things, and the 
remembrance only—will be his for ever. 

The gulf between innocence and guilt is not, 
however, except in this case, leaped over at a single 
bound. Our fall from honesty to downright crime 
is usually broken by degrees—steppes of misde- 
meanour that shelve more and more steeply 
towards the abyss. The delinquent himself is 
comparatively unimpressed by the final catas- 
trophe; but to those about him, who have 
suspected nothing of his previous declensions— 
the wife, the children, who had imagined them- 
selves to belong to an honest man—how terrible 
must be the shock ! 

We have hitherto known Kate Irby as a young 
lady of good condition and pleasant manners, sus- 
pected to have just so much will of her own as in 
the young and comely of her sex is engaging ; con- 
fessedly averse to poverty, yet bearing somewhat 
straitened means with cheerfulness and content- 
ment ; nay, with something more, with gaiety ; for 
has not Maurice Glyn (fictionist), affirmed that but 
for this recent depression of her worldly position, 
he should never have ventured to propose himself 
for her husband, since fortune-hunting was a thin 
abhorrent to him? and without Maurice (so it seem 
to her), though she had possessed all other bless- 
ings, what was life ! 

There are scores and scores of such girls as Kate 
on English soil ; fair maidens that will make good 
wives. I wonder if some sudden chance should 
strike them down (though without blame) to 
—, whether they weal bear themselves like 

er. 

She is not sure, in the sense of its being proved, 


ut the | P 


present only the written word of a scoundrel to 
vouch for it—sent to her by hand, from the rail- 
way station—but she has no shadow of doubt that 
it is truth. No shadow! alas, no gleam, rather, to 
cleave the darkness of her utter gloom, no ray of 
hope to reach her deep-sunk heart. She feels that 
the man who met her on the banks of Start was 
Robert Irby, and no other; that he whom she had 
once mourned as dead, she must now mourn with 
tenfold bitterness as living. The at blank 
stifling wall of conviction that surrounds her seems 
so solid, that, for herself, she would not strive to 
make a loophole ; yet, for her mother’s sake (she 
is thinking of her mother now, and scarcely at 
all of her lost lover), she must make assurance 
certain. 

It is for this, and To sEE HIM, that she rises a 
little after dawn, and lets herself out of the old 
house, that shall be no more her home, and takes 
the very road Sir Richard took not twelve hours 
before. 

She has his letter folded in her bosom, like a 
coiled snake, and she takes it forth, and reads it 
for the twentieth time. 


‘ Private’ (so the heading runs), ‘and to be burned 
as soon as read.—Covustx Kate—Since we last met, 
something has happened which may yet alter your 

lans, although they seem so fixed Your father 
is not dead. I have seen and spoken with him ; 
and you will find him at Joseph Grange’s cottage. 
You and your mother have been living —— y> 
indeed, of course) on the proceeds of his fraud 
upon the insurance companies. His liberty—nay, 
his life, for he is sick, and a prison would kill him 
—is forfeit to the law. Shame and ruin overhang 
zee. You have doubted that I really love you. 

ow is the time to test me. First convince your- 
self of the truth of what I write ; then trust to me 
to save your father from punishment, and your 
mother from the consequences (or even the know- 
ledge—why not?) of his crime. At present, I feet 
convinced that you and I are the sole repositories 
of his secret. It rests with you whether we shall 
remain so. Become my wife, and good report will 
still be yours, besides wealth and station far beyond 
what you at present enjoy. Reject me—— But 
why should I threaten? Why write one word of 
unkindness to her I love so well? Do not reject 
that love. I have subjoined my address in London, 
whither I go to-night. I shall expect to hear from 
you, without fail, by the post after next. If I do 
not hear—but I shall hear. I cannot think that 
you will transform so devoted a friend into your 
father’s enemy. RicHaRD ANSTEY.’ 


Perhaps to a stranger to the writer, the meaning 
of this letter might not have been altogether plain ; 
but to Kate, it was only too clear. She had well 
weighed every word of it, for time had not been 
wanting. 

She had received her mother’s consent to her 
marriage with Maurice Glyn, the previous even- 
ing. The young couple had come in to the drawing- 
room ge and Kate, taking his hand, had 
said: ‘This man is my choice, dear mother, and 
not Sir Richard’ And her, mother, taken by 
surprise, and in face of such strong personal 
arguments, had not denied her her heart’s desire. 
Kate had bidden her betrothed ‘ Good-night, and 
retired to her own little room, and was on her 
knees thanking God for such t happiness, 
when her maid ichard’s letter, 


that what she now suspects is truth: she has at brought her 
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marked on the outside, ‘For Miss Kate’s own 
hand.’ 


At first, the news had seemed too terrible to be 
believed; then the revulsion from bliss to the 
extremity of unlooked-for woe had prostrated her 
altogether; then reason slowly nd fe took 
the place of blank despair. She had had a whole 
sleepless night to b over that letter, and during 
such a vigil, thought is very busy. Her cousin’s 
intentions were as clear to her as though they had 
been written thus: ae me, and all will be 
well ; reject my offer, and I will put the law upon 
the scent of its victim. Iam in London for that 
very purpose. 

She had observed to Maurice when Sir Richard 
left them by the river, what an evil look he had 
cast behind him; and Maurice had answered, in 
his cool professional way: ‘Many a man is a 
murderer at heart at least once in his life, and no 
doubt, my darling, he would kill us both if he 
could.’ 

And now a revenge more terrible than that, 
more terrible than imagination could have con- 
ceived, was in her cousin’s power. 

Much as she had thought of the matter, the 
alternative which Sir Richard had suggested never 
presented itself to her even for a single instant as 
possible. And yet she had quite given up the 
man she loved; she had plucked from her bosom 
all idea of wedding him, notwithstanding that her 
heart lay at its root. She, the daughter of a felon, 
and who had been living for years upon the 

roceeds of her father’s crime, was no bride for 

aurice Glyn; no shame of hers should smirch 
the name which would one day be so famous. In 
her obscure and ignominious future, she would 
have one pleasure left—‘ the devotion to something 
afar from the sphere of her sorrow’—in watching 
his fortunes grow, his fame increase. But with 
that thought she had done with him. By a great 
effort she had, for the time at least, got rid of all 
mere selfish grief. For one thing, amid all her 
wretchedness, she felt truly thankful—that Sir 
Richard had written to herself, and not to her 
mother. If his menace had been held over her, if 
his alternative had been put before her, who, even 
as matters were last ni it, had very reluctantly 
given up the idea of his alliance, how eagerly 
would she now advocate his views, with arguments 
hard to combat, and loving tears still harder to 
withstand. If, indeed, she could have looked into 
her daughter’s inmost heart, she would have seen 
the fruitlessness of such endeavours, the ‘ never, 
never’ keenest contempt had engraved there; but 
no mere’ words could have convinced her. Yes, 
Kate thanked Heaven that at all events that trial 
was spared her—that she had not an enemy 
(powerful, because so dear a friend) to combat in 
her own camp. With all her love for her mother, 
and it was great, and much intensified by the 
presence of this common misfortune, Kate was by 
no means blind to the weak points in her character. 
She knew that Madam’s devotion to her own was 
more powerful (as it is in most women) than her 
sense of public duty ; she felt, if this news were 
true about which she was now hastening to certify 
herself, that Mrs Irby would be very loath to do 
what right demanded; that she would never 
voluntarily consent to see her beloved daughter 
exposed to enury ; that she would wait until the 
law stepped in and stripped them of all they had 
with the strong hand (as sooner or later it was sure 


to do), and give it by no means help, but rather 
hindrance. 

Now, this in Kate’s eyes would be nothing less 
than to make themselves parties to a fraud of 
which at present they were wholly guiltless, and 
she was well resolved that it should not be. It 
was not, she knew, that her mother was an unjust 
woman ; she loved right not the less, but her child 
more; but it was e’s plan to save her from 
such misleading love. If by any means she could 
have spared her mother altogether from the know- 
ledge of what had come to pass, Kate would have 
sacrificed anything, suffered anything, done any- 
thing—except marry Richard Anstey. 

The person that now alone shared Kate's thoughts 
with her mother was her father. But how differ- 
ently did she, perforce, regard him! She had only 
a dim remembrance of what he had been, but that 
was not a pleasing one. He had filled the house 
with coarse and brawling men, whose presence 
there had confined her mother and herself to a 
couple of rooms, and kept her from roaming about 
the garden: his gusts of passion, of which she had 
been occasionally a witness, although soon over, 
and never directed against wife or daughter, had 
filled her childish mind with awe of him. She 
had been his pet indeed ; but that description of 
affection is not always reciprocal, or, at all events, 
the strength of the love on one side bears no sort 
of proportion to that on the other. 

t is a bitter thought that the wilfulness of man 
often brings contempt anew upon his memory long 
after he has been buried in his grave. His widow 
and grown-up children remember what is pleasant 
about him, and pardon his weaknesses for the sake 
of it when he dies; but the little ones of his 
household, if he have such, do not come to the 
knowledge of the evil he has left behind him until 
long after they have forgotten what was good about 
him. They suffer the wrong he has bequeathed, 
and there is nothing to mitigate their sense of it. 
Thus, of late vane, tate Irby had been accustomed 
to regard her father scarcely more as such than as 
the cause of her mother’s embarrassments. She 
had a tenderness for his memory, but her natural 
intelligence had told her that, judged by any moral 
standard, neither as husband nor father was he to 
be esteemed. 

She could not associate the reckless spendthrift 
man with any notion of self-sacrifice. She did not 
credit the motives (though in part the same as 
those she attributed to her mother), the passionate 
love for his own, which had caused him to dare 
the penalties of the law, and to exile himself from 
all that he held dear; the wistful love that had 
brought him back, old and broken, to incur the 

resent peril: she only knew, for certain, that 
his existence was a crime, and his presence at 

And yet, though these bitter thoughts sprang up, 
amid the ruins of her shattered 
the remembrance of the weary worn old man to 
whom she had given alms, and who had blessed 
her in return with eyes whose tender yearning had 
haunted her for hours after, touched her young 
heart with pity. Beggar, felon, or what not, he 
was her father still, and she had no thought of 
deserting or disowning him. 

None of the now scanty inmates of the manor- 
house have risen as she opens for herself the great 
hall-door, and lets the early sunshine in. It seems 


to mock her with its warmth, and light, and 
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cheerfulness. Every so familiar thing now wears a 
novel look—the look that is begotten of coming 
change. As in a dead man’s face, an expression 
never beheld while he was in health and strength 
will sometimes appear, so, when we are about to 
leave some loved spot for ever, its lineaments take 
a shape never before seen, or, at all events, never 
observed. Each moss-grown stone that formed 
the entrance-steps demanded her attention as she 
descended them; no flower-bed, no tree esca 
it, till, with one long look towards the old lime- 
tree avenue, once haunted by a baseless memory, 
now sacred to a love for ever lost, she hurried out 
of the iron gates, and down the road. How cruel 
and unsympathising to human woe is the face of 
nature ! e air was full of autumn odours ; the 
breezes were playing about the tree-tops; the 
birds pouring forth their matin-song. Every 
leaflet held its sparkling jewel; the er 
twinkled in the sun; the sapphire } gave 
promise of a rainless = 
But what was wet or fine, henceforth, to her, who 
was never more to speculate on such slight matters? 
Had a tempest swept the earth, it would have 
roared by Kate unheeded. 
The thicket through which she hastened dropped 
diamonds and pearls on her unconscious head ; the 
beneath her heedless feet was dank with dew. 
y at the stile where her cousin had halted the 
night before, she paused one moment, and pressed 
her hand upon her beating heart. Her father was 
in yonder cottage : the dead—alive ! 
though the air was alive with nature’s waking 
sounds, and the rooks wheeled and clanged about 
the priory walls with aimless persistence, there 
came no stir of life from the village hidden by the 


eastern hill, Was it five o’clock ? f Yes ; from the | after 


unseen church-tower five was —the time 
for rested labour to resume its toil. Was there 
any human creature in that humble hamlet, so 
Poor, so old, so sick, that with them she would not 

we changed places if she could? It was but a 


few weeks ago that she had expressed her pity for 
the lot of Grange ; yet now, how blessed it 
seemed! As the reflection crossed her mind, Mary 


herself appeared in the cottage garden; unbon- 
neted, she stood at the little wicket, shading her 
eves with her hand, and doubtless garnering all 

e beauty and freshness of the scene in her heart, 
a future store of joy and thankfulness. To Kate it 
seemed that neither earth nor sky could any more 
have power to make her glad or sorry. Presently, 
Mary turned, and, gazing round as one with leisure 
gazes before he goes within doors, fixed her eyes 
on Kate. Kate, distant as she was, beheld 
start and lay her a the wicket, then 
slowly move towards the stile. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—KATE AND MARY. 


‘You are early this morning, Miss Kate,’ said 
Mary, as she took the hand the former held out to 
her, as was her custom ; for the two girls had been 

in their youth, and even now their 
intercourse, notwithstanding the difference of their 
1 was almost that of equals. 


‘It is a morning to bring anybody out; and 
what a glorious day it promises to be. I hope 
is well you can have 
seen her as yet, altho e too is no sluggard.’ 

*No; I have not seen her.’ 


Kate spoke like an automaton ; colourless, smile- 
less—expressionless, except for a certain anguish in 
her haggard eyes. 

‘You are surely not well, Miss Kate,’ said Mary 
anxiously. ‘This rising with the sun is very 
_s to those who are not used to it ; and coming 

that way, and through the wet wood too,’ 

‘I do feel a little faint, Mary—just a little. I 
will come with you to the cottage, and you shall 


ped | give me a glass of water.’ , 
‘Do, Miss Kate, do; and sit down and wait 


awhile, Please to take my arm, 

Kate had expected the girl to make some excuse; 
to offer to bring the refreshment out to her, at the 
stile ; and this readiness to receive her lit a soli- 
| spark of hope. If Richard’s words were true, 
and the man he 7 of was really under yonder 
roof, Mary would surely not have invited her 
beneath it. But the next moment, she called to 
mind another sentence in her cousin’s letter: ‘ At 
present, I feel convinced that you and I are the 
sole repositories of his secret ;’ and her heart grew 
numb and cold —_ as before. Mary, and doubt- 
less her blind father likewise, were ignorant of the 
identity of their A few steps more, and 
perhaps, through the open door, she would see him 


itting in the cottage-parlour. 

I do hope you will not do such an imprudent 
thing again as take so long a walk hours before 
your breakfast-time. However, you shall break- 
fast with me. Fortunately, I have got the fire 
alight, and you shall have a cup of tea and a bit of 
toast in less than no time.’ 

The little hearth was indeed already glowing 
cheerfully, as Kate sat shivering down beside it, 
casting one hurried glance about the room, 
tenantless except for their two selves. Her ears 
were stretched to listen if any one was stirring in 
the inner rooms, hidden by the closed doors. 

‘Will you have a bit of fried bacon, miss? I 
have nothing but that, I am afraid, and this morsel 
of honeycomb, 

‘Thank you. I am not at all h » Mary ; 
anything will do,’ answered Kate, half-choked with 
her own words; then added as carelessly as she 
could : ‘I suppose your father does not breakfast 
so early as this ?” 

‘No, Miss Kate. He is not like other old folks, 
who are fond of early rising ; for, ! there is no 
beauty of earth to — him—no dewy fields, 
dig me, Hanser e sun itself is no better to 
him, dear heart! than yonder fire.’ 

‘Yes; it is very indeed. But he does not 
know what he misses, Mary. It is the man who 
has had the power of vision, and has lost it, whose 
lot is the most pitiable of all. It is only he who 
has been happy who can sound the of 
~~ strength, Miss Kate, so that, 

gives us » 80 at 
last, whatever our burden—unless it be that of 
nted guilt—it becomes endurable.’ 

‘ Ay, guilt and shame, Mary: those are the two 

‘Nay, Miss Kate. There is but one thing, guilt ; 
for without guilt, there is no need of shame.’ 

‘ Not for one’s self, Mary ; perhaps so ; but often- 
times 

Mary did not answer. very 

* Here is the tea, Miss Kate. Take pend ry 
it will do you good.’ 

Kate put her lips to the cup, and that was all, 
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Her throat was parched, but she felt she could not 
swallow. What mortal man or woman is so b! 
as never to have experienced the like. 

‘It is a long time since I have been in your 
cottage, Mary ; that is, except in this parlour. It 
has two other rooms, has it not?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Kate. My father’s and my own little 
room. Would you like to see it? if you still 
feel faint, you might dip your face in water, or 
lie down for an hour on my bed? 

‘I should like to see it, 

‘ By all means, Miss Kate? 

There it was; the tiniest little chamber imagin- 
able, but exquisitely neat and clean. We have 
looked into it, through the open lattice, already. 

‘ And your father’s room is still smaller?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. In warm weather, I have some- 
times put his bed into the parlour. He feels the 
heat very much.’ 

‘ And there is no other room in the house ?” 

‘None, Miss Kate. But the parlour is large, and 
we have plenty of cupboards in which to keep 
a ; here, you see, and here again.’ 

ey were back again in the parlour, now. 
Kate sat in the old arm-chair, with her face resting 
on her hand, thinking. The letter she carried in 
her bosom had lost its weight; her breath 
— to come and go quite freely. Her cousin, 

mad with rage and disappointment, had 
invented the whole story, just to give her a night’s 
wretchedness. It was a devil’s trick—nothing less 
—and scarcely could she credit such wicked 
malice ; but, doubtless, so it was. 

A sudden thought once more all her 
. ‘Mary,’ said she, ‘I wish to see your 

er.’ 

‘My father, Miss Kate? He is not-—— I mean 
it is so early. He does not rise so soon. He likes 
to sleep all he can. While he sleeps, he enjoys 
the same pleasure as those who can see; you 
understand. 


‘There is no hurry, Mary; I will wait till he 


up. 

‘But, dear Miss Kate, that will be hours hence. 
He would be distressed—I am sure he will—to 
know you waited for him. He shall come up to 
the manor to-night, or at latest to-morrow.’ 

The door was still open through which they had 
just passed, and beyond it lay that of the gate- 

's room, visible from where Kate sat. She 
pointed to it with her finger, and fixing her earnest 
eyes on Mary, demanded : «Ts he really there ?? 

Mary clutched the mantel-piece—just as she had 
— the garden-gate when she first caught sight 

” It was a curious idiosyncrasy 0: 8 
‘that she could not tell a downright lie, ‘He has 

e out. 

*So early?’ answered Kate in hollow tones; 
“and alone 

alone.’ 

© was with him, Mary ?” 

‘An old man; a— -man; a—sort of 
tramp, to whom my father shewn some kind- 
ness. We have taken him in for a night or two, for 
he was very ill—he slept in father’s room, and 

‘Do you know who man ? 

‘But you guess? You have a suspicion? I 
read it in your eyes.’ 

*O Miss Kate, Miss Kate !’ 


‘Yes; you know all, I see. Leave off wringi 
your hands, girl. And don’t call me “ Miss call 
me Kate—if you are not ashamed to speak to me 
at all. And come here, and kiss your old play- 
mate, Mary,’ 

The two girls were sobbing in one another’s 
arms, as though their hearts would break. 

‘God help me!’ 

‘He will, He will, dearest Kate. Hush, hush! 
People will be passing to their work, and must not 
hear us. We must be secret above all things. I 
have been told nothing, but I am sure of that.’ 

‘ Alas, , dear, since you talk so you know 
nothing—at least of what must come of it. Sit 
down in the chair here, and I upon the stool at 
per feet, Mary, where you cannot see my face. 

will hide it in your lap, as I used to hide it in 
my mother’s at my Now, tell me all. I 
can bear it so; and I must bear it. When did he 
come, and how? When did you first see him ?’ 

‘Three weeks ago, Miss Kate, or may be more, 
One night, when we were going to bed, he called ; 
he was in rags, and very ill and pinched to look 
at.’ The fair head that nestled beside her shook 
from side to side, and a shudder passed through 
the kneeling frame. ‘Still, there was somethi 
in his face—if he had been young and strong, 
might have called it sauciness; at all events, it 
was not the air of one who has stood cap in 
for years, to ask for charity ; but he spoke in the 
whining tone that beggars use.’ 


land, but chiefly he asked questions. Who 
was “Madam” of whom we spoke, and had she 
children? At last he got to ask about yourself, 
Miss Kate—then his voice changed. I saw that 
he had been speaking in feigned tones, although he 
returned to them at once. I suspected nothing of 
course, beyond that. But my father was greatl; 
moved. It is by the voice, you know, that a blind 
man recognises his fellow-creatures. Presently, our 
visitor asked for accommodation for the 
We had (as you have seen) none to give him, 
there being only my father’s room and mine, 
Then he asked to sleep at the priory. I felt con- 
fident that my father would not grant this request ; 
but he did so at once. He even accompanied the 
r to the ruins, and lit a fire in the gate-room 
where he was to sleep. I knew then for certain 
that our visitor was something else, and more than 
he assumed to be, and that my father knew him. 
Some breakfast was taken to him the next morning 
before I was up; and when we went down, as 
usual, to the ruins, he was gone.’ 

‘For how long did he go, Mary? When did 
you see him next ?” 

‘He came back ten days ago, much altered in 
appearance for the worse. Indeed, he said he had 
been dreadfully ill; unable to move from some 
little alehouse, where he had put up for the night. 
I don’t know where he had n, but it was, I 
fancy, on some errand of importance, the issue of 
which had been successful beyond his hopes. I 
gathered that from his manner—which was eu 
and triumphant, notwithstanding his physical ail- 
ments—and from snatches of talk overheard on 
the evening of his return between himself and my 
father. ey used to converse together in this 
room, where a bed had been. made up for father 
(his own chamber being given up to the sick man), 


| 
| 
‘Partly of his own wanderings, telling us how 
he had roamed in forei arts, as well as in 
| 
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and the wall is so thin that I could not hel 
hearing them. That first night I h these 
words, Miss Kate. “It is very rash and very 
dangerous,” remonstrated my father, “ especially if 
he has really recognised you.” 

“No, no; he did not,” returned the other. “I 
have come a thousand miles to look = my 
ae face, and I must see it once before I 

ie.” 

‘Of course I did not know what this meant ; but 
I knew that there was some secret of importance, 
for my father enjoined me to tell no one that we 
had a lodger at the cottage. The next day and the 
next, and for many days, our guest was far too ill 
to move ; but one morning, feeling a little stronger, 
he said he should pay a visit to the manor-house. 
“You had better not,’ said my father gravely. 

“T must, I must!” answered he ; and then I knew, 
by the passionate pleading of his tone, that it was 
at the manor-house his darling lived whose face he 
had come half across the world to see.’ 

‘Poor man, poor man!’ sobbed Kate. ‘I saw 
him, —I saw him! 

‘Yes, dear, you did. He went up to his own 
house like a thief in the night; the dog flew at 
him and tore him. Think of that, Miss Kate! 
Whatever he has done—for I fear that it is some- 
thing amiss—oh, think of what he has suffered !’ 

‘I do, I do.—Go on, Mary? 

‘Well, he came back to us that evening, like 
another man ; not better—indeed, far worse, through 
the exertion and excitement—but in better heart. 
“T have seen your young lady,” said he to me: 
“she is all you said of her. God bless her!” I 
think he would have gone away that very day, 
satisfied to have seen your face, but that he was 
too bad to stir. He lay here, in great pain and 
very ill, I fear, for days. Father and I left him 
yesterday in bed, as usual, and went down to the 
ruins. When we came back, he was up and 
dressed, and in a state of the greatest anxiety. 
They two had a long talk, while I was sent into 
the garden; I know not what about, but the 
upshot was they went away together, by the 
earliest train, this morning to London. I fancy 
something had occurred to frighten the invalid— 
some hazard of discovery,’ 

‘He was discovered, Mary. He was seen and 
recognised by Richard.’ 

‘By your cousin, Miss Kate? Was he here?’ 
Mary turned pale and trembled ; but dismissing 
her own trouble, she continued : ‘That is surely 
good, so far. I do not understand the danger ; but 
the secret will be safe in your cousin’s hands.’ 

‘Less safe in his hands than any man’s, Mary. 
Read this.’ 

She took Sir Richard’s letter from her bosom, 


over- 


and handed it to her companion. 
‘Then you are not going to him ?’ was 
Mary’s first exclamation when hell it. 


‘Marry him? Never!’ 

‘Thank God for that, Miss Kate! Sir Richard is 
a bad man.’ 

‘But the letter? Do you understand what it 
means, what it menaces? You have guessed who 
that unhappy man is whose ruin is here sought, 
but do you see what he has done ?’ 

‘Alas, Ido. He is much, very much to blame.’ 

‘Blame!’ Kate clutched her by the wrist, and 
whispered hoarsely: ‘It is no fault, girl—it is a 
crime. He has committed felony.’ 

‘Yes, poor man ; and has suffered for it years of 


exile: forlorn, unfriended, : and all for 
your mother’s sake and yours, Miss Kate,’ 

‘Yes. And he has now come back to break my 
mother’s heart (for it will break when she comes to 
know this) ; and as for me, I wish I could die this 
minute. Ah, Mary, you do not know—how should 
you !—what it is to be beloved, and yet, for your 
dear one’s sake, to put his love aside !’ 

Kate, hiding her passionate sobs in her com- 
aes lap, did not mark the sudden anguish of 

ary’s eyes ; the h smile that lit up for an 
instant her pallid face, em as lightning turns 
some fair scene to livid white. 

‘Yet I pity you, Miss Kate, God knows. My 
heart bleeds for you and for Madam: but then 
your course is easy ; and I am right sure you have 
determined on it: is it not so?’ 

‘To make restitution so far as we are able? Yes’ 

‘Brave heart! It is your father, then—your 
own father, my darling—about whose sad plight 
we have chiefly to consider,” 

‘And what is to be done, Mary? Give me 
counsel, for 1 need it. I have no friend in the 
world of whom to ask it but yourself. i 
think !’ 

There was silence for a little, and then Mary 
spoke. 

‘I believe there is no immediate danger, dear 
Miss Kate. Your father is in safe hiding for the 
present, and forewarned is forearmed. We must 
strive to keep Sir Richard off the scent.’ 

‘ Ay, the blood-hound.’ 

‘In the meantime, by offering to give up to the 
insurance company whatever proportion of your 
property they may demand ’—— 

All, all, Mary. I would rather work my fingers 
to the bone than keep one sixpence. Twice what 
we have would not repay them.’ 

‘Just so. They merely want their money, how- 
ever—as much as they can get, that is—and not 
— It is only Sir Richard who thirsts for 


‘Has my poor father any money?’ asked Kate 
suddenly. 

‘Yes, he has. I know he had three pounds. of 
his own when he went away; and my father’— 
Mary blushed, for the blind man, always fearing 
penury, was very saving, and indeed his enemies 
called him ‘ Miser Grange’—‘ has a little store.— 
Nay, Miss Kate, there is no need of thanks, for 
everything we have is his, since it came to us 
from your family. [was about to say, that since 
the insurance company is to be treated with, you 
cannot go to them—to their secretary, for instance 
—at once, in person, and tell him all. It would 
be his duty, and he would have no choice but to 


punish: 

Kate shuddered. ‘ What, then, do you advise hd 

‘ Have you no friend who could be trusted ?’ 

‘Yes’ Kate smiled for the first time that 
morning. 

‘A man of business, continued Mary, ‘ who 
would know how to conduct the affair, such as 
Madam’s lawyer, Mr Crozley. What do you think 
of consulting him ?’ 

‘ Suppose, being a lawyer, he should think it his 
duty, as you say the secretary would do, to’—— 

Rate did not finish the sentence, but her face 
raised to Mary’s with a look of unutterable terror, 
did service for her tongue. 


‘We must risk something, dear Miss Kate, and 
that seems to me the least msk’ 


| 
le | 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
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And so, although the talk between the girls 
continued for some time, it was ag 
between them that the best thing to be  &. and 
without informing Mrs Irby of what had happened, 
was to lay the matter before Mr Crozley. 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine,— Tennyson. 

| Ir was after Mrs Housewife and the other ladies 

had retired that our host introduced the subject 
of ‘Clubs, with a eulogy upon that Institution. 
pe Hee to the Derby, he had not thought 
it wort 
festal-day, but had enjoyed himself with some 
bachelor friends at the Pelagornium, and he was 
still full of that stolen pleasure, ‘rolling the sweet 
morsel under his tongue. I daresay he had already 
not gone wholly without reproof, but retribution 
was now awaiting him, in the person of Colonel 
Thunderbomb, with whom the topic of Clubs is a 
specialty, and who instantly seized upon and 
appropriated it. 

‘To the gilt youth of the metropolis,’ he 
began, ‘the idea of London without its Clubs 
| ean scarcely be realised. And yet I, who am 
not an old man, can remember when there were 
but two or three, and those as chary of their 
hospitalities to “strangers” as are the Carlton 
or the Atheneum of to-day. The sudden cheer- 
fulness of that “Come and dine with me at 


while to return home to dinner on that | 


at least half are already members of other similar 
establishments. Nay, it is not at all unusual for a 
foolish young gentleman to belong to half-a-dozen 
clubs, each of which has some particular attribute, 
as he imagines, to make it worth his while to pay 
twenty-five or thirty pounds of entrance-money, 
and six guineas annual subscription.’ 

‘Why foolish ?’ inquired Mr Bitter Aloes. ‘For 
my part, I only regret that such brilliant folks are 
not able to give simultaneous dinners at all their 
clubs, the absolute necessity of their personal 
4 ae at present insisted on, being dispensed 
with.’ 

‘When I said that I was not yet old, con- 
tinued the colonel didactically, ‘I should have 
explained that I meant not old according to the 
standard of our own club, which is that known 
to the satirists of the town as “the Buffers.” I 
am sufficiently advanced in life to be an admirer 
of the Past, and, it may be, a detractor of the Present. 
I confess that the butterfly existence of the youth 
of to-day excites my contempt, and perhaps my 
envy. They have so many more flowers to rove 
among than I had, and they give themselves up to 
pleasure with such entire abandonment. I am 
not, by that expression, referring to their morals ; 
but to the unrestrained character of their enjoy- 
ments, They have none of the buckram about 
them that we were obliged to wear; they do not 
“take their pleasure sadly,” as it was the wont of 
their fathers to do; if they be disciples of Folly, 
they are not the devotees of Fashion, nor indeed do 
they sacrifice themselves at any shrine save that of 


the club” (for everybody calls his own club “the 
club”), was a joy unknown in those times ; and, long 
afterwards, a day’s notice was in most cases required, 
and the whole affair was cumbrous and c 


ing-room afterwards ; or you might introduce him 
there, but not offer him a game at billiards; or you 
might give him billiards, but not whist. Things 
are greatly changed in this respect, and perhaps 
are taking too diametrically opposite a direction. 
There is now more than one club the members of 
which have really to sacrifice their own convenience 
to that of outsiders : all rooms are alike “strangers’ 
rooms,” and those interlopers have the run of the 
house, and use it to the exclusion of its own pro- 
prietary, 

Here Mr Secondhand Funnydog attempted to 
introduce a remark, but the colonel faced fiercely 
about, and Mr F. gave way with a faint smile. 

‘In large clubs, there must vom be a sprink- 
ling of queer members, or at least of members who 
have very queer notions of friendship ; and it is not 
by any means unheard of that a man should pick 
up a casual acquaintance in the street, and offer 
him the advantages of his club, to the peril of its 
genteel solemnity, and even of its common stock of 
plate. If the secrets of club committees, indeed, 
were to be published, many of them (and especially 
with respect to this matter of too profuse hospitality) 
would be received with obstinate pee t 
is rare, however, and it is getting rarer—except on 

cial occasions, such as the eve of the Derby—to 
d overcrowding, or lack of anything through a too 
profuse hospitality, at any club. The Institutions 
themselves are increasing so enormously that very 
few are now pressed for room ; while, in the long 
lists of candidates coming on for ballot, which you 


ed is bad enough, the 
with restrictions. You might give your friend his| women. And directly they have had their dinner, 
dinner, but you might not take him to the smok- | 


Personal Comfort. In summer-time, they rarely 
put on evening-dress for dinner at the club, no 
_ matter how splendid may be the entertainment : it 
say, to have to dress for 


instead of drinking a bottle of claret apiece, they 
must have their coffee and cigar. I have 
abroad, as you all know, for these last ten 
years, and the gradual change during that period 
in young men’s manners seems to me like a 
revolution. There is nothing which strikes me 
more forcibly than their independence of female 
society. Whether this be owing to the increased 
attractions of clubs, or to the diminished charms 
of the ladies, I do not pretend to say, although 
it does seem to me that there are not so many 
pretty girls as there used to be; but the fact 
is undoubted, and very lamentable. What the 
young men say I there, they will say any- 
thing), is this: “The women are too exacting ; they 
demand polished leather boots, and a troublesome 
and elaborate costume ; and they pretend to faint 
at the perfume of cigars: we for our part like to 
be comfortable, and do not care so much about 
appearances, They bore us with their indifferent 
music and Italian singing ; and their talk is not 
honest talk, like our mothers’, but artificial as their 
hateful chignons.” They do not mind dropping in 
to “kettle-drum” in the afternoon, or a flirtation 
over croquet down at Wimbledon, but they like to 
dine—these young fellows—at the club, with their 
own sex. hat makes me most angry with their 
conduct, however, is, that they take credit to them- 
selves for being prudent in not entering into 
matrimony ; whereas, there is a calculating selfish- 
ness about them which, to do us justice, was un- 
known to the last generation but one.’ 


b= 


see suspended over the drawing-room mantel-piece, 


‘Is all this the gleaning of your experience 
among “the Buffers,” colonel ?’ inquired : 


7 
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‘No, sir: I speak of what I have seen at other 
clubs, for in “the Buffers,” as = are very well 
aware, we have no young men. The majority of us 
are great-grandfathers. It was considered an inno- 
vation to admit members under sixty years of age ; 
but a little while ago we fell short of funds, and 
the principle as to age—which was, of course, only 
a tacit understanding—was relaxed in favour of 
myself and nine-and-forty others. The first day I 
joined the club, I happened to descend from my 
Tone with tolerable agility, and run up the 
front steps. The hall-porter, who is almost the 
only able-bodied man in the house, stopped me 
with an “ Excuse me, sir; but you are not a mem- 
ber of the club.” “Yes, I am,” said I; and I pro- 
duced my card. “Iam very sorry for the mistake, 
sir,” pleaded he respectfully, “but you ran up the 
steps.” The fact is, it is only the last fifty who can 
run, and our ability to do so is much resented. 
We juniors are like “new boys” at school, and are 


treated by the oldsters accordingly. They greatly | pe 


object to our reaping all the advantages of their 
institution—one of the very finest, by the by, in 
Town—at our comparatively immature time of 
life. Their rudeness to us was, at first, beyond 
anything that could be imagined, and reprisals 
were out of the question. What could be done 
against respectable ancients of fourscore and ten and 
upwards, who had lived hard every year of their 
lives, since they came of age, and some of them 
during their minority? I shall never forget my 
first attempt to get a look at the evening paper in 
the club drawing-room. This apartment, about a 
hundred and forty feet by a hundred and twenty, 
might, but for its gorgeous furniture, be taken for 
the principal ward in an army hospital ; it is so 
filled with cripples in different stages of decrepi- 
tude, but all of them as sharp as needles with 
respect to their own comforts, and as malignant as 
dwarfs against us youths. If there are more 
newspapers than cripples, they sit upon the super- 
fluous prints, and pretend to be stone-deaf (in 
addition to their other maladies) when you ven- 
ture to ask for one. I determined, therefore, 
on one occasion, to come early, when the man 
brought in the papers, and secure one before it 
could be sat upon. I thought myself very fortunate 
in my antagonists of that afternoon, for all but one 
were laid up on the sofas with various di 
incidental to their time of life and luxurious habits. 
At least three of them were, it seemed to me, 
expecting fits of apoplexy ; and doubtless, if I had 
su in my object, they would have had 
them. The exceptional gentleman, who had gout, 
like some of the others, but not of so prostrating a 
character, moved nimbly about on a beautiful pair 
of spring-crutches, ornamented with silver, and with 
an expression of countenance directed to me, the 
interloper, as though he would have liked to have 
laid them about my head. There were six of my 
in all, I knew ids } 
ring in just six ' erefore— 
being as fom a luale fellow considerably short of 
seventy, and only suffering from a slight —- 
—were in favour of my getting one of them. e 
servant, however willing to be servile to his ancient 
masters, dared not surely pass me by, and neglect- 
ing my outstretched hand, supply all the rest. 
But I little knew with whom I to deal. The 
servant, indeed, might have behaved with all pro- 
priety, but the opportunity of doing so was denied 


his budget of newspapers, than the cripple on 
sprang at him like a on tore 
from him the whole bundle, and distributed them 
among his several friends with the rapidity of a 
Hoe’s machine. In one instant, everybody had his 
newspaper before his face except aa f so that 
even my looks of indignation were entirely thrown 
away. 

Inspirited by the approbation of his entire audi- 
ence, with the exception of Aloes, who pretended 
to be asleep, and of dog, who kept repeating 
to himself the anecdote which he had in his mind, 
for fear he should forget it when he should be 
permitted to —the colonel continued: ‘On 
one occasion, I was very badly for no 
reason in the world, remember, except that 1 

ut, 1 flatter m > ve as as 
I had entered the auiianout, and taken = 
place at one of the rotating newspaper-stands, 
rusing the Times, when there was a sudden 
click, and without one word of — apology, 
I found myself opposite to the Daily News. Now, 
I have no objection to the Daily Ne ews at all, and, 
indeed, consider it a highly respectable paper; 
but to have such a substitution effected without 
my leave annoyed me, and more particularly, since 
I heard a chuckle from a veteran upon a neighbour- 
ing sofa, which convinced me that I was a victim 
to some ancient tyrant. I peered round the corner 
of the iron frame, and there, sure enough, was an 
ancient “ Buffer,” as calmly intent upon my Times as 
though he had not just committed a piece of the 
most outrageous rudeness. It was evidently with 
no benevolent political intention that he had acted 
as he did; he had not thought the Daily News 
would do my mind more good than the Times. He 
had simply preferred the latter paper to the former, 
too old, of course, for me to call him names, and as 
for expostulation, I knew that I might just as well 
have written to Printing-house Square itself for 
redress in the matter. So I did this. I twirled round 
the iron frame with all my strength—and I am very 
strong in the arms when the: lumbago will permit 
me to use them—so that the machine spun round 
like the. toy called the Game of Life, half-a-dozen 
times, and with a noise like a catherine-wheel 
going off. Then I held on to my Times, as though 
with hooks of steel, and with an inapevaiiall 
countenance. What became of that rude old 
“ Buffer,” I don’t know. I am afraid that the unex- 
pected retribution was too much for him ; he had 
not imagined that the worm—and the newspaper- 
machine—would have turned so promptly; and 
his place (which was the best arm-chair in the big 
bow-window) knows him no more, There was a 
vacancy in the club within the week, and I have 
never ventured to ask who was the missing member. 

‘Under the circumstances, you may easily imagine 
poe | ; but continue to 

up 0 ntlemen of the ri " 
When London last 
the original “ Buffers” were drinking the waters at 
this place, and that some of us last-joined endea- 
voured to carry the elections of two candidates, in 
whose success we felt a interest, but whose 
united ages unfortunately only reached 125. We 
knew that this immaturity would be fatal to them 
unless the thing could be in the dead 


to him. No sooner had he the room with 


and during the absence of the older mem- 
bers ; but it was very difficult at that period to 


and therefore made the exchange. He was much: 
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rocure the requisite quorum of twenty-four even 
Fromm among ourselves. We could only get twenty- 
two promises for the appointed day. However, I hit 
upon an expedient which, I flatter myself, deserves 
some credit. There were two very old “ Buffers” i 


in 
town, but both so plagued with the gout that yo | 


did not come to the club at all; and a blissful life | 
did the waiters thereat lead in consequence. I} 
called upon these gentlemen (who knew me suffi- | 
ciently to scowl whenever we met), and asked | 
for their vote and interest on behalf of our two 
friends, and they both _—— their best assistance. 
They came with their li wR —— and 
dropped their votes into the ballot-box, both which | 
ty had quite expected) proved to be black balls. | 

ut it takes one black ball in ten to exclude at | 
“the Buffers,” so that our friends were elected ; the | 
quorum (and consequently the election) having been 
secured by the very persons who wished to make 
themselves obnoxious. 

‘That was very curious,’ observed Mr Funnydog 
hurriedly : ‘ but you were speaking of the too great 
facilities of accommodation offered by clubs to 
strangers. A charming example of this misuse 
came recently under my notice. I was dining at 
the Leviathan with one of the members of that 
splendid establishment, the other night, when up | 
comes a young gentleman, known to both of us, 
full of ire against the arrangements. “I wish | 
there was more carving and less gilding here,” cried 
he; “I have ordered a lobster-salad, and—would 

ou believe it ?—they say they have got no lobsters. 


o lobsters in May! J call it simpl a, om eful.” 

“Tt does seem queer,’ said I. “ Why on’t you 
complain to the committee ?” 

“Well, that would certainly be the “ 
course,” returned he ; “ but then, you see ” fan I 
am bound to say that there was just a Shadow of 
embarrassment in his manner], “ I don’t happen to 
be a member of the club.”’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Tue Royal Agricultural Society are preparing for 
their great annual show at » bend, next July; 
and they have announced that their meetin fot 
1869 will be held in the district comprising Cum- 
berland, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Also, that their scheme of 
education is no lo connected with the Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Middle Class Examinations, but 
is modified to allow of candidates of any age pre- 
senting themselves for examination at the Society’s 
offices in Hanover Square. The conditions are: 
that every candidate will be required to satisfy the 


examiners as to his knowledge of the science and | In 


practice of agriculture, proficiency in book-keeping, 
and either land-surve or as 
to agriculture. Besides these, there are three 
optional subjects—botany, geology, and veterinary 
science. The Society are so desirous to enco 
agriculturists to test their knowledge by éxamina- 
tion, that they will allow unsuccessful candidates 
to enter a second time. 

The Journal of the Society contains an account 
of the Norwegian method of cooking, which is well 
worth attention. After the meat, or any other 
article, has boiled for five minutes, the saucepan is 
taken from the fire, and shut up close in a felt- 
lined wooden box. The felt being a non-conduct- 


ing substance, keeps in the heat. So, if cottagers 


would it, they might get the five minutes’ 
boiling = their breakfast-fire, shut up the pot in 
the box, and then the whole family might go to 
their work till dinner-time, and che no further 
thought about the cooking. But when dinner-time 
comes, the food will be found to have cooked itself 
by its own heat, and will be smoking hot. And, 
as is stated, ‘a labourer may his dinner, in a 
little box, to the fields, and while he is working 
the dinner will be cooking, and he will have the 
benefit of a hot meal, instead of a cold one ;’ 

to the increase of his working-power, and t 
to himself and his employer. 

Mr J. C. Morton has published a good article on 
§ Town-milk’—that is, the milk sold in towns—from 
which it ap that the customers suffer in health 
and in et from the roguery which prevails 
among the retailers. Ten samples of mi 
bought at shops in Blackfriars, the Strand, St 
Giles’s, and north and south of Hyde Park. Only 
one was pure; in all the others, there was more 
water and less cream, and the price was from four- 
pence to fivepence a quart. A calculation was 
made, that 4 selling milk at fivepence, after 
adding one-fifth to the water, and taking away one- 
third of the cream, the yearly profit on a sale of 
one hundred gallons a day would be two thousand 

unds. So dishonesty makes money, while infants 

ie for want of good milk, and the population at 
large is defrauded in one of its prime articles of 
mThe Sock f Arts llecting and publishing 
e Society o' are collec uw 
information of The mush- 
room tribe, as they may be called—for use as food. 
There are numbers of those plants, besides mush- 
rooms, which are good to eat, and highly nutritious, 
but they aré commonly called toads-stools, or some 
other bya name, and are rejected as unwhole- 
some. There is, however, good evidence to shew 
identify, most of the funguses ing in 
may safely be eaten, Another ticle of diet noticed 
by the Society is, meat in powder, manufactured 
in A ia. Five pounds of fresh meat, when 
thoroughly dried, yield one pound of powder, 
which at two shillings, and is described as 
palatable and nutritious. 

Two north polar expeditions are about to sail: 
one sent out by Prussia, the other by Sweden. In 
the latter instance, the government furnishes a 
screw-steamer, provisioned for a year, and properly 
manned, but the general expenses are paid by a 
few merchants of re The party will 
sail about the middle of J % pass along the 
western coast of Spitzbergen, and then steer for the 
Pole. We trust their enterprise will be successful. 
any case, science may be expected to gain some- 
thing, for among the explorers there will be natu- 
ralists, geologists, and observers of physical phe- 
nomena. One of the matters they are to investi- 

is, whether the land in those high northern 
itudes is really slowly rising, as is asserted by 
some geologists. To this end, they will take accu- 
rate measurements of the height of some well-known 
parts of the coast of Spitzbergen, and bore holes at 
the water-line in the of the cliffs. Then, if, 
twenty years hence, the we mg are higher, and the 
holes are above the water-line, there will, be good 
evidence that the land is rising. 

The south also is to come in for its share of 
exploration. Dr G. Neumayer, who was for some 
years magnetic and meteorological observer at 
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Melbourne, has laid before the Royal Society and 
the Geographical Society a scheme for an expedi- 
tion, to start from Rockhampton, on the Fitzroy 
River, Queensland, and cross the entire country to 
Perth in Western Australia. The whole distance 
of the route proposed is 2649 miles. Some of 
that distance has been travelled by previous ex- 
plorers, but the greater part is entirely unknown ; 
and as a careful survey is to be made, and scientific 
observations are to be carried on by competent 
persons, Dr Neumayer proposes to occupy three 
years ond a half in this new and well-considered 
attempt to explore the mysterious interior of 
Australia. He estimates the total cost at twenty- 
one thousand pounds, and hopes that the colonies 
will contribute at least a portion of the amount. 

It has been for some time known to entomolo- 
gists that fossil insects are found in some of the 
coal-beds in this country and in Westphalia. They 
have recently been discovered in the coal of Nova 
Scotia, but of a size which would render them 
suitable companions to the gigantic reptiles of the 
early geological period. These Nova Scotian epheme- 
rina measured full seven inches across the wings, 
and the noise which millions of such creatures 
produced while fluttering over the swamps of that 
carboniferous region must have been more like a 
roar than a hum ; and what a plentiful supply of 
food their larve must have furnished to the pri- 
meval fishes! Four specimens of insects found in 
New Brunswick are believed to be the very oldest 
yet discovered ; one of them had a musical a 
tus similar to that of the cricket, which, in the 
words of the finder, brings to our imagination ‘the 
thrill and hum of insect-life that enlivened the 
solitudes of those strange old forests.’ 

Mr Nicholas Whitley has published a paper on 
the temperature of the sea, and its influence on the 
climate and agriculture of the British Isles, which 
contains many curious iculars; and it will 
interest some persons, who fear cold weather, to 
know, that during our three winter months, when 
the temperature of Montpellier is 44 degrees, the 
eg at Cork is half a degree lower only, 
while at Penzance it is the same—that is, 44 degrees ; 
at the Scilly Isles it is 464, or 24 degrees warmer 
than the noted winter resort in the south of France. 
As regards rain, Mr Whitley, having set up a line 
of gauges all across the island from west to east, 
confirms previous observations. In 1866, the rain- 
fall in the eastern counties was 25 inches; but in 
North Wales it amounted to 127 inches; to 224 
inches on the hills of Cumberland; and in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland to 144 inches. At 
the head of Loch Katrine, the annual rainfall is 87 
inches ; at Ben Lomond, 92 inches; in the Isle of 
Skye, 122 inches. Some timid people fear that the 
English climate is changing for the worse. Mr 
Whitley assures them to the contrary, with the 
statement that the mean temperature of the 
year at Greenwich is 2 degrees higher, and of the 
month of January, 3 degrees higher than it was 


100 years ago. 

There has been laid before the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, a self-tightening steel attach- 
ment for railway joints, which is so constructed 
that, by means of a spiral spring, it always holds 
the ends of the rails firmly in their place. It is 
said that the spring cannot be removed without 
proper tools, which diminishes the chance of wilful 
mischief, and a further advantage is, that it = 
ens up’ whenever a train passes over it. e 


importance of this invention will be obvious to 
any one who has stood by the side of a railway 
and watched one of the joints during the ing 
of a train at full speed. The force with which the 
wheel strikes even a small projection is amazing ; 
and in this fact we have perhaps the explanation 
of many accidents which ane 4 not be accounted 
for. It is easy to understand how such a shock 
should loosen the joints, break a wheel-tire, or 
drive a train off the rails. 

Manufacturers in the United States are finding 
out that, for many kinds of driving-machinery, 
round belts are preferable to flat belts. Among 
the advantages of one over the other, they state 
that the round belt cuts off less light than the flat 
belt, occupies less room, makes smaller holes in 
the floor, requires lighter driving-pulleys, thereby 
economising power ; while, as regards driving-power, 
a round belt one inch in diameter has been doing 
for years work which proved too severe for a seven- 
inch flat belt. 

A skeleton bar for the fire-grates of steam- 
engines and furnaces has been introduced, which, 
being hollow, and open on the under side with 
transverse apertures for the passage of air, is kept 
comparatively cool, lasts much longer than the 
bars in common use, admits a greater quantity of 
air to the fire, and insures more perfect combustion 
of the fuel. 


HENRY BROUGHAM. 


Deap! Passed from our midst to his haven on high ! 
That great soul at length has returned to the sky. 
Hushed at last are the eloquent tones of that voice 
That defended a queen, bade the freed slave rejoice ; 
Mute the accents whose fervour the senate has swayed, 
Whose magic persuasion a nation obeyed ; 

The throbs of that resolute heart, that so thrilled 

To the promptings of Freedom, for ever are stilled. 
Not for him is oblivion—his mem’ry shall last 

In the heart of his country when ages are past : 

When the bays of the warrior are withered and dead, 
Consumed by the rust of the blood he has shed, 

His \aurels still fresh and immortal shall live, 

His name still enshrined in our annals survive. 

T’ward Knowledge, and Progress, and Freedom, and Right, 
He strode ever onward, resistless in might ; 
Undaunted in battle, still girt for the fray, 

Where the object was noble, his blade hewed the way; 
Unmoved by obstruction, unquelled by defeat, 

Never faltered his hand till the task was complete. 
Not to him, as to others, sufficed one domain : 

So vast were his powers, so restless his brain, 

Insatiate he traversed each region of Thought, 

And in each, splendid triumphs, new glories he wrought. 
Philosopher, Statesman, Philanthropist, Sage, 

With the noblest of gifts he has dowered our age. 

If such labours be worthy, such honesty right ; 

If a life so devoted be glorious and bright ; 

If unwearied to toil for the weal of mankind, 

To wear out in their service heart, body, and mind; 
To strike down abuses, bad laws to amend ; 

To plead for the captive, the feeble defend, 

Be good—the reward of his life he has won 

In th’ applause of his Master : ‘Thou Faithful, well done !’ 
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